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Offeririg instruction in. performance appraisal (PA) 
skills as well as in selection interviewing contributes to business 
communication students' potential for finding the most appropriate 
job and keeping it. Students' and faculty can benefit from the 
recognition that in appraisals of performance effective con^mun i cation 
behavior is a key indicator of success on the job. " Employee 
iiiterpersonali communication skills are cited as among the top factors 
influencing a high performance rating. One of the most prevalent 
approaches to training. for the PA is the case study exercise. 
However, its weaknesses create problems for students in identifying 
with the content and the process Of the PA. A reality btfped approach 
can overcome these weaknesses by creating a one-OT»iai;one Correspondence 
between the apptaisal process as it Occurs in busine^^and industry 
and Wyt assignment administered in clas|. This necessibrtrts a 
two-part assignment: the informational irrcerview related to the 
profession of the student's choice, and. the PA interview. Students - 
submit tapes of their informational int^erview for review, and then 
undergo a performance eval\iation with the instructor. While this 
method requires a great deal of time, students' in these interviews . 
generate a higher degrfie of commitment than students who role-play in 
case studies. The assignments can often be mdre relevant for student! 
t^an their courses, and the inf ocfliational cpurses and interview allow 
them to establish job contacts. (HTH) 
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ABSTRACT 



The paper advances a method for teaching the performance-* 
appraisal interview to advanced undergraduates using a faculty member 
as the appraiser and students as appraisees, A prior assignmerjt , a 
career-related informational interview, was used as the basis for eval- 
uating the interviewing beha^or of each student in a performance- 
appraisal interview, 'The paper explores the legit;imacy of faculty con-^ 
duct of perforihance appraisals and the rationale for teaching the inter- 
view in fhe college 'curriculum. It also cites the disadvantages that are 
encourvt^ri^ with standard case, study and rol«playing activities now in 
jffT^ue^ in^^ontrast wj^th the advantages of the reality^^based method 
y described In this' paper, Th^ assignment offers career relevance, ^ 
( practice in actual appraising for faculty and students, and detailed 
feedback for the student of his or her communication competence in 
interviewing. The criteria used in evaluating the students' communi- 
catit)n competence for both the informational int,erview and the performance- 
• appraitial interview are set forth to clarify the grading function. 



INTRODUCTION 



A professional Speech communication consult;ant to busitiess and 
industry talked with a curious throng of college faculty at a nfeeting 
of the Texas Speech Communication Association at its^Houston convention 
in 1982, answering questions about consulting- When asked whether her 
firm gave intef viewing workshops, she replied; "We don't"* but there rfre 
at least fifty^'flrms in this area that do. I have talked to many a 
trainer who i^s struggling to teach managers and employees ^ how to*handle 
those performance, appraisals. " For the college communication educators 
an important question arose, "What can colleges and universities do to 
better prepare their ^tudents for appraisal interviews?" 

Secondary questions surfaced in my own attempt to resolve the 
general issue* For instance, how well prepared are speech communication 
and business faculty to teach performance-appraisal (PA) intdrviewlng? In 
addition, why should this instruction be the responsibility of the 
institution of higher education? Furthermore, if the responsibility 
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for this instruction ia assumed, what. goals should the instruction, 
aspire to achieveyand how are these inrt:erviews taught? Finally,^ I' 
wanted to qonsider which-teachiag methodology would prove most effective 
in developing realistic skills in perfgrmance-appraisal . interviewing. 

4ERAL FACUtTY PREPAREDNESS FOR TEACHING tHE APPRAISAL INTERVIEW 

Faculty preparedness to teach the performance-appraisal inter- 
view can be seen as a variable phenomenon based on each faculty mfember/s 
experience in oral-skills evaluation. Those who regularly critique stu-- 
dent performance in public speaking courses, debate courses, group discus-- 
sibns, and other performance events are especially well-suited for teach- 
ing PA interviews and in conducting them. Appraisal, other than dn written 
examinations, is a nc^cessary part of such cgj^rses. It can Ue argued that 
most teachers are prepared to appraise student performance to some degree. 

. ^ ^ 

Teachers and trainers are not strangers to the concepts of ^ 
judgment and development (Brlnkerhoff & Kanter, 1980). Educators for 
centuries have addressed student weaknesses and prescribed remedial 
strategies to. improve student performance. The stereotype of the 
stern school marm enforcing correct responses with her ever-active ^)each 
tree switch is balanced by her opposite — an understanding motherly figure 
who ^encourages her charges 'with positive challenges and nurturing 
admonition*. Whereas these critical and helpful behaviors of educators 
have not been formally labelled "performance appraisal, that is in fact 
what they are. 

The dual functions of performance appraisal — judgment and 
development — crs^e a puzzling dilemma for the educator. Some faculty 
perceive Judgment as the sole function of the instructor while others 
work excl^isively to motivate and develop students. The goal ^or effective 
appraisal is to blend the*two components in such a way that the s^tudent • 
is aware of weaknesses and strengths but is capably directed toward pro- 
ductive achievement, p ^ 

Perforuiance appraisal is a commoA instructional tool. Those 
teachers iu colleges and universities who teach i^nterviewing skills, 
whether they hail from colleges of business or communication, are Reason- 
ably well qualified to train students in the appraisal of performance. 
This paper eXamines^ the reasons for teaching performance-appraisal (PA) 
interviewing skills to students as .well as the goals o/* such instruction. 
The next sectio4 notes the limitations of ca^e studies and rolep laying 
strategies and proposes a reality-based approach in teaching the PA* 

REASONS FOR TEACHING THE; APPRAISAL INTERVIEW TO COLLEGE STUDENTS 

Students of the 19809 have .become more pragmatic in their 
pursuit of college degreei. Institutions across the riatldn have 
experienced ^Increased' enrollment in degree programs th|it promise high- 
yield financial rewarda as well' ae Job availability. With this ttend . 
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come students with Renewed interest in improving skills that will 
assist them in achieving their career goala. Offering instruction in 
perform<(hce-appraisal slfills as well as sfelection interviewing 
t^contr ibutes to the student ^s potential for finding the most' ^ 
' appropriate job and In maintaining it., ^ 

Mogt students in^ upper-jdivision communication courses required ^ 
by business and engineering colleges, are career bound* They expect 
to l^nd a good job after graduation. Many of these 'learners will 
experience appraisals -of their own performance as their initiation 
into the posp-probationary period in their first year^of employment. 
Pre-employTi^6nt rehearsal of the interview gives the new employee a 
step up — if only in striving to create a positive predisposition 
toward the PA process. 

Some of the students in the communication skillei courses, 
particularly those with management credentials, may find themselves as 
' assistant managers actJaally conducting appraisals of other employees. 
Whether students will engage in appraisal interviews as subordinates 
or supervisors*, one thing is abundantly clear. Exposure to the PA 
interview^ can only prepare them for on-the-job evaluations where the 
risks are higher ehan a grade in a course, but may mean oontinued 
employment. 



Students and faculty can benefit from the recognition that in 
appraisals of performance effective communication, behavior is a key 
indicator of.^success on the job* A 1982 critical incident study of 
managers appraising job performance l^y ,Hugo (1982) at the University 
of Denver supports this assumption. The Hugo study Indicated that 
employee interpersonal communication skills were among the top 
factors cited as a reason for high ratings in PAs. Conversely, poor 
interpersonal skills were noted aS a significant reason ^for lower rat- 
ings. While most interpersonal communication professors understand the 
difficulties 4:nvolved in teaching interpersonal skills, knowing that 
communication competence is a factor in employment evaluation can be 
a persuasive incentive for students to ijxamine these skills. 

The PA interview may also function in several ways as a symbol 
for both management and the employee* It may telegraph the personal 
maturity of the employee (and of the manager)* This maturity is tied t 
to the capacity to respond to both encouraging and critical evaluation 
responsibly in a problem-solving mode. In addition, the PA can reflect, 
the employee.'s and the manager ^s ability to recognize performance- 
related work goals as well as planning for career enrichment- Finally, 
the PA interview may serve as a vehicle for the employee to assert 
control over his \)r her ovm career by clarifying personal aspirations 
and desires as well as designing programs to meet those ideals- 

From the student's perspective, learning about and experiencing 
the PA can serve to" prepare him or her for relevant, on-the-job 
experiences; can identify specific skills for the potential wfirker to 
improve before employment; and can offer the student an' opportunity to 
participa^^te in his or her own career design- 
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However, the benefits derived from teaching Gfhe PA are ^ot 
limited to the student* Faculty members studying tj/e PA literature 
develop a fuller sense of their own managerial rolces In the teachings- 
learning process. When teachers can .frame their actions within a 
business and professional context, as managers, teaching the PA takes on 
a different tone. The Classroom becomes a training ground for the 
anticipated activity rather than a holding tank of students .in a 
required course. .The research necessary for thorough -teaching of the 
PA can also serve a development function for the faculty member as a 
manager-educator. The pA literature can help £o clarify the goals and. 
object-ives of the appraisal process and infonp the. educator of current trends. 



GOALS OF PA IN THE INSTRUCTIONAL SETTING 



The goals of the PA process* have been stated in a variety of ways 
since Meyer et al. (1965). While the point of emphasis may vary, most could agree 
with the spirit of the goals set forth by Resnick and Mohrman (1982) . In their 
' hree-year study of performance appraia^L designs they synthesized the 
ollowing goals of the PA: 



Measure performance 
Motivate employees ^ 
Improve performance 
Plan future work 

Teach employees what they should do . ' 

Distribute pay raises . ' 

Virtually aXl of these goals can be translated into ♦^he classroom PA 
Iparning experience. Even the last goal of remui^ieration can be converted 
into a tangible reward as a grade or a rating. Student conferences have 
achieved many of these goals for teachers And trainers although in a 
much less structured way than in the ^forijial appraisal of performance. 

Acknowledging that sufl^lTi^t reasons exist to teach performance 
appraisal in college classrooms and^^that the goals of the performance 
appraisal Can be legitimately met within the educational context, it may 
be instructive to examine the dif f icultie^s currently confronted with tra- 
ditional methods of teaching the PA via case-study and role--playing. 

TRADITIONAL CASE- STUDY OR ROLE-PLAYING TEACHING STRATEGIES 



Certainly one of the most prevalent a|^proaches to training for 
the PA is the case study exercise. A numbejj/of interviewing texts offer 
•resting cases and ask students to coni^xder the" case, specifically 
isCrating a typical problem or issue in appraisal. The Sincoff and 
f^yer (1984, p. 14?) text Interviewing provides a typical example of the 
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approacl^ The exercidi? advises the student to 



Prepare a case of approximately three hundred words In Which 
you are the appralsee. The case may be similar In ^form to 
the one" In Exercise 3. Thie case should be a brief < descrip- 
tion of your job duties, the goals of your performance, and 
your attitudes toward your work. The case meiy he reaj. . • , 
or Imaginary. ^ / 

a. Give th^ case to a classmate who has been assigned as 
the appraiser/ You will be the appralsee. 

b. Conduct the Interview In class. When the interview 
is over, give tljie case to your Instructor for 
evaluation. 

The case study, roleplay method may in fact be the next best t?hlng to 
being there. However, its weaknesses create pr6blems for students in 
identifying with the content and the process in PA. First, a 
credibility gap exists for the roleplay based on a case study. Students 
are asked to suspend their disbelief, imagining the situation to be an 
organically real reproduction. If the case* is not relevant to th^e 
life experience of ' the roleplayer, then motivation to suspend disbelief- 
is reduced. This is a sophisticated skill and may be hard to achieve. 
Even if students are able to screen out the noise based on this acting 
principle of role-taking, a second factor usually intervene^, / 
exacerbating the Inherent difficulties. ' ' . 

The event nqrmally occurs in front of an audience. To this ^ 
end, the roleplay is perceived as «<• performance for others rather ^than 
an authentic action emerging from a legitimate need. This second 
performance factor can stimulate selif-consclousness and frivolity dis-\ 
couraging a professional attitude toward the i,ptervlew. Another by- 
product of the performance orientation is, many times, the unsolicited 
react;Lon of audience members. Giggles, coughing, squirming and 
realignment in seats bring Che perfdrmers back to the realization that' 
the interview is a performed event .^^ Roleplay Ing skill often depends on 
the maturity of th(* participants- and the ability of the instructor to 
teach the techniques quickly and informatively. . . ' 

This paper does not suggest that case studies .afnd roleplays 
cannot be helpful tools for students and teachers. For example, the 
five cases presented in Stewart and Cashes (1982) book, Interviewing : 
Principles and Practices , provide useful and issue-spec If^lhN Instances 
which can be used as problem-solving vehicles. The conorern Yere is 
that they may offer little opportunity to "practice" 1^ mecjhanlcs of 
PA interviewing. An alternative way of teaching the PA folldwg^ 

A REALITY -BAS^ID APPROACH TOWARD THE APPRAISAL INTERVIEW 



The re*ality-based approach advocated in this paper must 
overcome the disadvantages mentioned above. ConBequently , tt must 
create a one-orf-one correspondence between the appraisal process as 
it occurs in business and industry' and the assignment administered 
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in class. To produce an assignment that funotlpns as a performance , 
appraisal mus.t function, certain conditions must- be met,; 

• The assignment should serve the student/ s career goals, ^ , 

• It should provld^ a perforroancle or activity to appraise, 

» . ■ • » 

• A truef supervisor-subordinate position must exist between appraiser 

and appralsee. / • 

• The tension^ and concern present In .the perf ormance^appralsal 

situation .must exist. 

• There must be Incentives ''for, skilled probleni-solvlng. 

■ * 

• The event must be treated as a ^professional business activity. 



D escription of^^he Asglgnmeuts 

To •present' the PA in(^the most realistic light, the project must 
incorporate a performance to-be appraised. This in turn necessitates 
the use of a two-part assignment. The first assignment, is an informa- 
tional. Interview serving as the- performance to be appraised. The second 
assignment is the performance-appraisal interview. 

The informational interview is a four-ste'f) process . The first 
step of this four-step process served to set the stage for subsequent 
activities seeking to generate interest in and provide a rationale for 
the informational interview. Before students entered the interviewing ^ 
'unit they were asked to .read Chapter Five-of Bolles' job-hunter's guide 
What Color Is Your Parachute? The function of the chapter in this 
assignment was to ask students to clarify their career sights. In this 
vein, • students complete'd two of the tenycareer-clar if ication exercises 
in this .chapter . Exercises ranged from the writing of historical- 
overview diaries of the student's lifp experiences to designing the 

al job for the student. All exetcises required in-depth 
re-eV^luation ot . personal . goals and functioned as career-values ^ 
clarification opportunities. , , . 

' • , ' ' y 

Moving the focus froiji , their . relat;^.vely clarified career goals, 
students were asked to identify £^ speptfic job they viewed; as an 
interesting job possibility for themselves over the next five years. 
Once the. job ha"d been tagged, they were then responsible for locating 
, someone who held thei-j ideal position, contacting the person, and making 
an appointment to discuss, the nature of the' j 6b in an informational 



* 1 ' ' 

Students participating in these assignments wete 45 upper- 
division business and engineering students in a required course in 
Technical Speaking at a major Texas university in the spring and fall 
semesters of 1983, ' . 
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interview, .^Lectures to clarify the inteVviewIng procjess includ^ 
organization^ questioning strategies, adaptation responses, and ) 
presentation of self in- the exchange in this second stage. 

The thitrd stige involved the development of an appropriate 
interviev schedule that would generate the information the student 
wanted to 'know about ^the position in quest ion. / Students were encour- 
, aged to clarify the scope of the position, specific duties, 
challenges in the position, difficulties in the job, prerequisites 

the position, and mobility ih the position. ^ Although certainly not 
:^4m^ted to these questions, a 30-minute time limit was placed on She : 
i:/iped interview. Questions were then evaiuated. based on effective, 
strategies for djbnStructing questions in Stewart and Cash's text. 
Students revised questions taking instructor feedback into account. 

Finally, students interviewed their prospects. Many of the 
interviewee^ were located in the business commuriity, on campus or in 
the student's hometown. Several' students travelled more than 200 miles 
to interview exactly the person -they felt could provide the most' 
personally valuable interview. To encourage commitment to the. inter- 
view, students were alerted of the evaluation criteria to be used in 
•assessing • the quality of the informational interview before they 
conducted the interviews. 



The evaluation criteria for the informational interviews* 



included 



Student skills in establishing tone and q-l^ifying purpose of 

the. interview • . 

* . '* 

Effectiveness of the questioning strategy 

Ability to provide natural transitions between questions and 
general conversational tone 

Regulation of interview talk (curtailing tangential responses or 
solicit;ing responses' of reticent respondents, to name a few) 

Ability to clarify the intent t)f questions wh'en asked 

Capacity to follow-up on responses of particula.r interest, 
generating Impromptu question^ 



Use of the interview schedule 
Vocal presentation of self 
Concludiiig strategies ^ 
Preparedness 



Each of these elements was'rate^ on a five--point scale making the 
interview evaluation worth balf of the grade ,on the informational 
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interview. ' Jhe exercises from What Color Is Your Parachute ? in conjunc- 
tioti with the graded interview schecTule^ comprised the remaining half of 
the grade. With the informational interyievs conducted over a two-week 
period,^ students submitted the tapes of their' interviews for review \ 
and signed up for convenient f A interviews. 

The PA'iqt.frview is complex, "^help promote fair evaluation in 
the PA interview, 'several precautions wdfe' taken. The interviews were 
standardized as much' as possible using evaluation; forms and sta'ndard^ .• 
formats. During interviews all incoming telephone ijalls we r^ trans ferre'd to 
the central of f ice, and other faculty were discouraged, by signs on doors, 
from interrupting the interviews. Students were given copies of the 
evaluation 'form*' prior to the interview', ^ to help them better prepare. 

The structure of the interview paralleled Jhe suggestions of King 
(1984a & 1984b) who averted that performatice appraisal^ should occur in 
private, noninterruptive enviroi\ments; that sinf ormation gathered for 
th4 interview be accurate and fatr; that the . appraiser safeguard the 
interview from bias as much as possible; that employees be asked to 
present a self -appraisal; and that an agenda be followed throughout the 
intei/view. 

The agenda used for the interviews also followed king's 
recommendations. First, an opening statement explored the goals pf tje 
interview arid set an open problem- solving tone for the interview. 
Second, students were irivited to offer their own appraisal of the 
informational interview proyiding examples' to support their evaluations 
of strengths and weaknesses. Third, using the .critf^ue form which served to 
ev-aluate the inf ormationf^interview, tfie performance was appraised 
taking into account thos6 areas where the student' recognized his oV her 
strengths and weaknesses In the exchange. Fourth, major problems were 
examined looking for reasonable solutions that? "would improve the 
student's interviewing skills. The student and faculty member established 
goals and a. plan of actiort^for future interviews the student might ex- 
perience -incorporating k^y- aspects of the PA evaluation. Finally .the 
interview was concluded with a general summary and an invitation to the 
student to evaluate the ?A "interview. Students were scheduled at 45- 
minute intervals; usually 'the interviews lasted 30 minutes, ,giving the 
interviewer time to prepare for the next studetitr." 

Grading the PA offered the 'SJajdent an incentive much like that 
of promotion in the business setting. While the appraisal coul< be an 
entirely subjective event, many olt the evaluation critarta are quanti- 
fiable. For 'example, student preparation 'for the interview was a 
crucial criterion.' If Students had not prepared for their own self- 
evaluation, they were unable to comment on thjlY strengths and weaknesses 
effectively and shifted responsibility for thi discussion to the appraiser 
Poor preparation weakened the interview and reflected negatively on the , 
student'^ ability to observe the taped 'interview and to J^dge the j 
criteria fo¥ effective informational interviewing. In general, students 
who were well prepared diminished 'the amo\fnt of appraiser talk because 
many of the Issues-tffTthe critique prepared by the faculty member wer^ 
clarified earlier by the student. 
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Advantages and D ^sadA^ntages of the Assignment 
4 — [ 

.'.For students advantage^ in using this method for teaching 
•the PA are numerous. Students in these interviews generated a higher* 
degree of commitment to the project than did previous students in the 
same course who had played roles in case studies • Many suggested that 
, the .assignment was more relevant for them than were manry courses in their 
majors. Some students received employment queries and job offers ^ 
. 3fter* their contact with the resource indiV^Lduals, 

In ^ny desirable project obstacles exist which must be 
overcome. . The most obvious disadvantage in implementing this assign- 
i ment is the time^ investment required of both faculty and students. 
All assignments are carried. on outside of clas s. Faculty rau^f listen * 
to 30-Tninut6 tapes of X number of students, evaluating each ^ne, PA ^ 
conferences double this time commitment, in addition to th^time 
spent grading both interviews. iPaculty with graduate assistants 
might be able to develop a less time-consuming strategy for implement- 
ing the assignments. Howpver, the payoff generated hy student 
commitment can encourage faculty tQ rTnd way^ to reduce the barrier 
of time investment. *' 



CONCLUSION 



Few students studying the performance-appraisal process have 
the opportunity to participate in a real performance-appraisal 
sittiation. This paper has presented a reality-based alternative to 
simulation for speech communication and management professionals 
teaching PA interviewing. Significant advantages of the approach war- 
rant continued experimentation with the design. In fact, faculty are 
encouraged to develop meaningful research efforts tb- compare the long- 
term ^ffects of •simulation training in jji^ormance apprai-sal versus the • 
ifeality-based approach. In addition, expeW^mentation is recommended 
to streamline the faculty-time expenditure required in the design 
presented here. So long as our students are motivated by pragmatic- / 
goals it 'is to our benefit to continue to strive toward* academic 
training that enhances student success in the marketplace. • The ^ 
performance-appraisal interview can serve as a vehicle that narrows 
the^_^p between thebry and practice, making knowledge^ tlseful rat;her 
than Superfluous. ^ 
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